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Report on 
THE CHINESE INTERCULTURAL SEMINAR 
held at WoodGreen Community Centre 


January 29, 1974 


This seminar was the third in a series sponsored by the Citizenship Bureau 
of the Ministry of Community and Social Services (now the Multicultural 
Development Branch of the Ministry of Culture and Recreation). The main 
purpose of the series is to make it possible for professionals to become 
better acquainted with the cultures of specific ethnic groups in order to be 
more effective in working with clients of a different cultural background. 
Another very important result of these seminars has been invitations from 
schools and other organizations for resource persons from ethnic groups to 
meet with staffs for consultation on matters regarding more effective ser- 
vice to specific ethnic groups comprising the agency's clientele. 


Program 


The morning program consisted of four short addresses followed by dis- 
cussion groups. These were: 

An Overview of the Chinese Community 

Chinese Family Life 

Education 

Employment 


After a Chinese lunch there was another address on Chinese Community 
Organization. 


Participants returned to their discussion groups, after which there was a 
plenary session. 


Content 


The content of the addresses and the group discussions is summarized 
briefly below. 


An Overview of the Chinese Community 


The first two large waves of Chinese immigration to Canada were in 1858 
when they came from California to work in the gold mines of British Colum- 
bia and between 1882 and 1885 when over 17,000 were brought in under 
contract to help build the Canadian Pacific Railway. The work was hard and 
brutal with considerable loss of life. With the completion of the railway a 
great number of men were unemployed. Organized labour looked upon the 
Chinese as enemies fearing they would flood the labour market and depress 
the labour market by working for low wages. In 1894 the British Columbia 
Government disqualified Chinese from voting. The Canadian Government 
restricted immigration by imposing a head tax on Chinese immigrants which 
rose from fifty dollars in 1885 to five hundred in 1903. In 1907 rioters 
damaged all Chinese stores in the Chinese section of Vancouver and terror- 
ized the Chinese community. In 1923 the Canadian Government passed the 
Chinese Immigration Act which remained in force until 1947. Under this act 
the number of Chinese male immigrants was severely restricted to a small 
number in specific occupational groups. They were not allowed to bring 
their families from China. As a result families were separated and there 
are many lonely, elderly Chinese men in Canada. When the Chinese 
Immigration Act was repealed, Chinese regained the right to vote. By 1967 
new regulations of the Immigration Act gave immigrants from all countries 
the right to enter on the same basis. 


Because of severe discrimination in employment Chinese set up their own 
small businesses in the cities. These were usually laundries or restaurants. 
During the years many discriminating obstacles have been removed and they 
have moved into other occupations. 


The Chinese community in Toronto was first located in the Sherbourne- 
Queen area. It moved over to York and Queen and by the late 1940's and 

the 1950's businesses and residences were concentrated in the Queen- 
Elizabeth-Dundas area. Then the building of the new Civic Centre around 
the new City Hall forced them to move. There is now a large concentration 
in a second area in the Don Vale-Broadview-Pape area. Many Chinese 
shops and restaurants have been opening recently along Spadina Avenue from 
College Street to Queen Street. 


Family Life 


Chinese have long been accustomed to the extended family with three or 
four generations living under one roof. Elders were held in high respect 
and their advice was greatly valued. The eldest male member was the 
head of the household. The status of the female was limited to being a good 
wife and mother. 


In Canada, Chinese young people adopt Canadian patterns and live according 
to western norms. The Canadian born think of themselves as Canadian 
rather than Chinese. They maintain Chinese values to a greater or lesser 
extent but are more independent than in the old country. Children are less 
affectionate and obedient to their elders. The elders suffer a loss of 
status. They are shocked, frustrated and disappointed. They feel ignored 
unwanted and useless. The middle generation is caught between the 
children and the elders. 


The new language is harder for the Chinese parents to learn than it is for 
the children. The language barrier widens the generation gap. Children 
attending school eventually use English as their working language and 
retain only an elementary knowledge of Chinese. Parents know only a 
minimum of English so there is not a common language. 


Arranged marriages are becoming quite uncommon, both in China and 
here, although young people are likely to ask elders for opinions. Inter- 
marriage with other races is not looked on favourably. 


Newly married young Chinese in Canada plan on small families and may 
prefer to live separately from inlaws. Older people are hurt by this but 
are coming to accept it. The Chinese community is building a home for 
the aged and many elders are showing an interest in it. 


Many mothers in Toronto are now out working, sharing responsibility 
with their husbands. 


Young people now emigrating directly from the mainland have been accus- 
tomed to having plans made for them by the state and may find it difficult 
to get along in a competitive society. 


Older and middle-aged Chinese tend to associate with other Chinese for 
their social activities. Older people are pleased to engage in entertain- 
ment and educational activities which enable them to meet others. Middle- 
aged Chinese, when they can find time outside of their work and have no 
responsibilities, may dine out, go to movies or play mah-jongg. Young 
people can enjoy the same kind of recreational activities as other young 
Canadians. 


Chinese do not like apartment living because children make noise, quarrel 
and disturb other tenants. As a result rents get raised. Families will 
work hard and live frugally in order to get a small house. They accept 
Ontario Housing Corporation homes only as a last resort. They have 
heard that children in public housing projects are poorly behaved and do 
not want their children to fall into the same bad habits. 


Chinese do not look for outside help in solving problems. An old Chinese 
proverb states 'Everyone should sweep his own snow from his own door- 
step.'' Consequently they have been very slow to complain outwardly about 
exploitation or discrimination or to organize to combat it. They do not talk 
openly about conflicts and problems to outside agencies which might offer 
help. These are considered to be of concern only to the immediate family. 
This often results in extreme hardship for families meeting new types of 
problems in a strange country. 


Education 


Qualifications of teachers in Hong Kong are not standardized as they are 
in Ontario. There are three kinds of schools: government schools, 
government subsidized schools which are mostly church sponsored, and 
private schools many of which are run for profit. Generally speaking, 
the first two types of schools have the best qualified teachers, while 
standards in private schools vary greatly. 


Elementary education takes six years and secondary education five (Forms 
Ito V). If a student intends to go to university, he takes two streams. In 
the Anglo-Chinese stream English is used as the medium of instruction 
while Chinese remains an important subject. In the Vernacular stream 
Chinese is the medium of instruction and English is a very important 
subject. 


Most parents send their children to the two-year kindergartens which are 
privately run, in order to help them get through a Grade One examination 
into a good school. In the government schools education is free but not 
compulsory. At the end of the sixth grade, there is an examination. The 
more successful students go into the government or government-subsidized 
secondary schools. The others have to find their way into private schools, 
through competitive examinations. At the end of Form V, the government 
gives a school-leaving examination. The majority will pass but only the 
most successful ones can get into the matriculation courses and later sit 
for the University Entrance Examination. There is a great deal of pres- 
sure on children to achieve and opportunities obviously go to the better 
endowed and more privileged children. 


Chinese children usually like school here. They are relieved of the fierce 
competition. The classroom is doubtless confusing at first, with its open 
spaces, physical activities, free classroom discussion and informal dis- 
cipline. Chinese parents expect children to have much homework and there 
is a strong emphasis on mathematics and science. Social sciences, music 
and art are considered of secondary importance. Physical education and 
extracurricular activities are regarded as play, not part of the educational 
process. 


Children are expected to be honest, conscientious, obedient and respectful. 
Responsibility is emphasized more than rights. Quietness is accepted, if 
not encouraged. The Canadian school expects children to be responsive 
and involved, to make friends and be able to participate in a group. The 
quiet Chinese child may be overlooked. When Chinese children become 

a matter of concern to teachers it is either because they are withdrawn or 
not making progress in English. 


A withdrawn child, if discovered early, can be helped, by placing him 
with a compatible teacher, giving him small group experience and building 
up his confidence. High School students are likely to have more difficulty. 
If they are reasonably bright and had a fair educational opportunity in Hong 
Kong they can adapt. Those who have had lesser opportunities may have 
the ambition but not the academic foundation. Sometimes they will not 
accept the program or grade placement recommended by the school. They 
insist on aiming high and fail at the end. 


Parents appreciate an opportunity to talk with teachers about their child- 
ren's progress, once they realize this is part of the Canadian pattern. 
Teachers can help them to see the difference in goals and expectations. 
They can also attempt to assure them that play and fun are good for 
children. 


Teachers received little or no help in their professional training to pre- 
pare them to work effectively with immigrant groups. Careful screening 
of teachers for schools with large concentrations of immigrant children is 
most important. Individual schools can carry out in-service training 
themselves. 


Organization in the Chinese Community 


Chinese have traditionally held a deep respect for authority. It has not 
been their custom, in the past, to question the action of government, even 
when they were unjustly treated. Associations to change political attitudes, 
for a long time did not exist. There were, however, tongs, family and 
village associations, formed for socializing. 


Because of the hardships Chinese benevolent associations sprang up. These 
began to engage in political activity. They petitioned Ottawa for more re- 
laxed standards in immigration laws, and eventually, for equal standards. 


The Chinese community is not united. Although many people come from 
Hong Kong, there are also Chinese from Taiwan and others who have come 
from the mainland, through Hong Kong. Cantonese is the most common 
language among the Chinese in Canada, but Taiwanese speak Mandarin, 
and there are also a number of dialects. There is one common written 
language. Some immigrant groups are united through membership through 
their church. Chinese do not have this binder. There are no structured 
religions, bringing people together regularly in religious observations and 
practice. Instead, there are a number of different philosophies. 


Nevertheless, new associations are now forming. The younger people 
are better educated, and being in a better economic position, have more 
time to devote to their communities. The new associations are pushing 
for human rights, equal opportunities and better social services in the 
area of housing, health and welfare. 


The Chinese community is becoming more open to Canadian society. 

While the process has its good aspects, it threatens their culture. Chinese 
are seeking funding to aid in the maintenance of their culture. Parent 
associations are actively seeking changes within the system, and have 
asked for classes in the schools to teach the Chinese language and culture. 
The Mong Sheong Foundation is building a home for Chinese senior citizens 
with government and private funds. 


Attendance 


One hundred and fifty-four persons attended the seminar. 


represented are listed below: 


Department of Manpower and Immigration 
Department of the Secretary of State 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
Ontario Citizenship Bureau 
Ontario Human Rights Commission 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
Ontario Ministry of Corrections 
Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board 
Ontario Senior Citizens Bureau 
Ontario Ministry of Labour 
Ontario Housing Corporation 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services - 
Regional Office 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
Toronto City Hall - Mental Health Division 
Accounting 
Toronto Public Health Department 
Toronto Planning Board 
Toronto Board of Education - Student Services 
Principals and Teachers 
Toronto Separate School Board 
Teacher, English Language 
York Board of Education 
Metro Toronto Police 
University of Toronto - Faculty of Social Work 
Faculty of Education 
Social Work Students 
Mental Retardation Centre 
Queen St. Mental Health Centre 
Broadview Community Health Centre 
Victorian Order of Nurses 
Hospitals - Toronto General 
Wellesley 
Riverdale 
Addiction Research Foundation 
Children's Aid Society of Metro Toronto 


The organizations 
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Catholic Children's Aid Society of Metro Toronto 
Catholic Family Services 

University Settlement 

Interfaith Immigration Committee 
Churches 

Eastminster Community Services 

Nelle Wee 

Grange Community Storefront 

Mon Sheong Foundation 

Chinese Youth Conference 

Cross Cultural Communications Centre 
Riverdale Public Library 

Operation Family Rights 

Volunteer Centre of Metro Toronto 
Hillcrest Group 

Other Individuals 
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THE PROBLEMS OF LANGUAGE LEARNING 
BY CHINESE IMMIGRANTS 


Submitted by Ivy Chan 
To: Professor Henderson 


April 1976 


Learning another language is always difficult because of the complexity 
of the task to be mastered. Just as it is difficult for Canadians to learn 
Chinese, so it is difficult for Chinese to learn English. For many 
Chinese immigrants in Canada, their difficulty is compounded by the 
fact that they have to learn under difficult circumstances - difficult 
because a high level of achievement is expected of them in a relatively 
short time; difficult because their achievement is often underrated by 
the fact that they are only trying to catch up with the native speakers; 
difficult again because they are taught by Canadians, many of whom 
cannot understand the peculiar problems that they, as Chinese speakers, 
will experience in trying to learn the English language; and lastly 
difficult because their learning material is often foreign to them as far 
as the cultural context is concerned. The stories, pictures, illustrations 
and examples that the teachers use are supposed to help the pupils pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, but for the Chinese pupils many of 
the stories and pictures, etc., are just as meaningless. The classroom - 
such an exciting and stimulating environment for their Canadian class- 
mates - is often a place of embarrassment and shame for them. Their 
inherent shyness, plus their conservative cultural background makes it 
difficult for them to participate in class, and this makes it even more 
difficult for their teachers to understand them. The resulting sense of 


isolation and inferiority is disastrous for language learning. 


It has been pointed out (Gardner, 1968) that motivation plays a very 
important part in the acquisition of a second language; that a truly 
successful student is motivated to become integrated with the other 
language community (as different from the instrumental orientation); 
and that this motive is derived from the attitudinal characteristics in 
the home and must be fostered by an accepting attitude by the parents 
concerning the other language group. If this is so, Chinese students 
are really handicapped. Though Chinese people traditionally respect, 
even admire the West, the message given in the home is very clearly 
this: 

Learn from the West, but do not be like them. 

You must always remember that you are Chinese. 


While there is pressure from the home not to conform to the West, there 
is also tremendous pressure from the school and peer-group to conform. 
Torn apart by these two great forces, the Chinese student may well feel 
tormented. Not only this, but in school, in many subtle ways he is made 
to feel that his ethnic difference is a disadvantage, and the sooner he _ 
tries to shake it off the better for him. He soon comes to feel ashamed 

of his own culture and even of his parents! For a Chinese (as it must 

also be for other people) this is a terrible feeling because filial piety 

is preached from the cradle to the grave. Any child who does not respect, 
obey and revere his parents is ostracized. 


Perhaps it is true to say that a Chinese student placed in a Canadian 
classroom is experiencing the greatest emotional conflict and faced 
with the saddest dilemma, but who can see it? 


* '",,.The Chinese children tend to be very reticent. 
They need a great deal of encouragement to express 
themselves. Some of this is due to a language 
problem, some is cultural." 


so writes Mrs. L. W. Hamilton, a teacher in Ogden Public School 


Junior, to the Work Group on Multicultural Programs. 


* Responses from Ogden Staff members to D. Leckie, Trustee and 
Co-Chairman of the Work Group on Multicultural Programs: 
The Toronto Board of Education, Dec. 5, 1974 
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All of the high schools agreed that the Chinese students were polite, 
but more quiet and shy than the other students...some of the schools 
felt that these Chinese students are overly submissive to authority in 
that they regard the teacher as the authority and do not challenge him 
sufficiently... Moreover, some Chinese high school students are 
extremely concerned with their school work. They are very fearful 
of failure. Some students become quite worried if the teacher puts 
the slightest unfavourable remark on one of their reports...One 
principal observed that perhaps these students worked too hard, that 
they seemed to be under a great deal of pressure, and that he would 
like to see a minimization of these competitive urges and tensions. 

(Chan;*Huis £975 © P..1 6) 
It was suggested to the researcher that the teachers do not know much 
about Chinese culture because the Chinese do not stand out in class. 
That is, they are not a problem group. The Chinese do well academ- 
ically; they are polite, soft-spoken. 

(Chan, Hui 1975 P. 18) 


Shy, obedient, hard- working, and a good student - these are the typical 
impressions teachers have of Chinese students. Courtesy and self- 
restraint have been part of their upbringing since birth, and if they have 
emotional conflicts and frustrations, instead of taking them out on the 
people around them, they will only become more shy and reticent. Un- 
less they meet with a very concerned and sympathetic teacher, they will 
be overlooked in class. Whatever their problems, they must do well. 
Chinese children don't have to worry about helping with household chores 
or with the family income in general, but they MUST work hard at their 
studies, otherwise they will let their parents down. And if they FAIL, 
they will bring shame and disgrace to the family name, and their parents 
will feel ashamed to face their relatives and friends. In Hong Kong, 
where most of the Chinese immigrants in Toronto come from, suicides 
after the disclosure of the Hong Kong Schools Certificate Examination 
results are very common. 


Can the parents help ? 


On the whole, Chinese parents do not participate in school meetings. 
This reluctance seems to stem from the traditional cultural attitude 
of respect that recent immigrant parents have towards school and 
the educational system...the school knows its own business; they, 
the parents, have no place in giving advice to the school. In fact, 
the very act of visiting the teacher may be considered as questioning 
the authority of the teacher. 
(Chan, Hui 1975 P. 11) 
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So in this paper I shall attempt to discuss the problems of language 
learning by Chinese immigrants under various headings: 


1. The complexity of the task to be mastered 

The absence of a sense of achievement 

The encounter between the Canadian Teacher and the Chinese 
student in the classroom 

4, How a Chinese student is received by his peer-group 
5. Cultural differences and conflicts 

6. Conflict in the home 

7. The obsession to do well academically 

8 

9 
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Parent involvement in school 
. He does learn after all 
0. Prejudice against the Chinese student 


The complexity of the task to be mastered 


An-Yan Tang Wang, a doctoral student at Indiana University and Richard 
Earle, an assistant professor of education and assistant director of 
ERIC/CRIER in the same University wrote a very interesting article in 
April, 1972 on the "Cultural constraints in teaching Chinese students to 
read English". In it they brought out some important points: 


The Chinese language is ideographic rather than alphabetic. A Chinese 
student has to learn the shape, sound and meaning of thousands of 
Chinese characters to be able to read and write. Each character is 
neatly printed, equally sized and square. This is quite different from 
the English words that are irregular in length. Chinese people call the 
English words "chicken-bowels'" and it is pointed out that this irregul- 
arity may cause a lot of strain on the eyes. 


Chinese characters are traditionally written in vertical columns from 
top to bottom, and from right to left of the page, so a Chinese student 
may find it difficult to follow the English words that are written in 
horizontal lines from left to right. 


As with most language learners, Chinese students find the intonation of 
the second language most difficult to master. They often appear to be 
singing rather than reading. For them, mastery of spoken English is 
essential to oral reading. 
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It has been pointed out that a relaxed atmosphere is conducive to language 
learning, but a Chinese student, having been brought up to regard learn- 
ing as almost a sacred affair, and teachers as 'masters' does not know 
how to function in a classroom where informality reigns. 


Oral practice is indispensable in language learning, and a language 
learner must participate actively in class; however, because the Chinese 
student is inherently shy, and feels ill at ease in the classroom, partic- 
ipation is the hardest thing for him. 


"You should only speak when spoken to, 
You should not question your elders. 
You should respect your peers. 
Sit properly, listen attentively, and don't fidget..."' 


No wonder Chinese students are always so quiet and well-behaved. No 
wonder they drive their teachers to exasperation. 


Chinese children have been brought up to feel that too many facial 
expressions are improper. But in learning the English language, and 
in trying to make the foreign sounds, they have to engage in all kinds 
of facial contortions . Adolescents and adult students often find this 
most embarrassing in front of the class. 


All in all, learning the English language is a very difficult task for 
Chinese students. 


The absence:of a sense of achievement 


In a Chinese society foreigners are treated with great respect. A 
Westerner who makes his home in Hong Kong, for example, can live 
quite comfortably without ever trying to learn the Chinese language. 
Any attempt to say a few words in Chinese, however unsuccessful, will 
be greeted with deep admiration and wonder. He will be surrounded by 
an admiring throng, all nodding approval. In Toronto however, where 
many Chinese immigrants live, not only fluency in the English language 
is demanded of them but they will not really be accepted unless they 
speak with the right accent. And when this whole immense task of 
mastering the English language is achieved, the Chinese student would 
only have "caught up "' with his Canadian counterparts. He has only 
fulfilled the basic requirement. There is no applause for him. 
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The encounter between the Canadian teacher and the Chinese student 
in the classroom 


In August, 1969 The Research Department of the Toronto Board of 
Education issued Report No. 81 entitled: Main St. School and Regional 
Reception Centres: a comparison of 'graduates'. Below are some 
excerpts from this report which may throw some light on the way some 
Chinese students see some of their Canadian teachers: 


"Sometimes freedom doesn't really help." 
",..The amount of 'freedom' in Canadian schools may be a bit 
of a Shoek ." 

(P. 31) 
"T think the teachers here, some of them, look down on the 
Chinese. From their conversation, I know. One of my teachers, 
I'm not going to mention his name, when he speaks he likes to 
joke about the Chinese and 'Hong Kong Specials'... when he 
makes these jokes all the other Canadian students look back 
at us, and it's,well, it's awful and it's not nice.” 

(P. 34) 


The process of adaptation certainly is not easy. And what about the 
teachers ? 


Some Ogden Staff members have this to say: 
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"It is very helpful to have a teacher on the staff from a culture 
similar to that of the New Canadians...However, if cultural 
immersion is to take place pupils must learn to work with 
Canadian teachers." 


"The Chinese children tend to be very reticent. They need a 
great deal of encouragement to express themselves. Some of 
this is due to a language problem, some is cultural." 


",..It is very difficult to introduce new mathematical concepts 
- especially those involving relatively complex theory, such as 
fractions. They may complete the mechanical work satisfac- 
torily, but I wonder how much real understanding they have of 
the process." 


Certainly these Orientals are quite a bundle! 


Even at the university level the same problem exists. The Chinese 
student invariably keeps quiet to the utter dismay of their professors. 

Is it because they don't understand what is going on? Is it because of 
their language problem? How they wish they knew what makes a Chinese 
tick! They do not realize that the Chinese student may be in a mild 
state of shock all the time! 


The Chinese are a 'thinking' people, while it has been observed the, 
Canadians are a very 'verbal' people. For the latter, the ability to 
talk well is the most reliable indicator of intelligence. 


"Oh the way they talk! They even think aloud 1" 


For the Chinese, unfortunately, the opposite holds true. They have 
been brought up to think that 'empty vessels make the most noise} 

and that a wise and knowledgeable man will not talk much. Right from 
infancy, children have been admonished to listen and pay attention to 
adult talk and thus tolearn. Their opinions are not sought, but lessons 
about life , e.g., the importance of being kind, courteous and upright 
are pointed out to them in concrete situations. They are praised for 
being able to THINK right and well. Feelings are very important. 

They are constantly reminded to feel for the old and those who are 
smaller than they. 


Great widom is disguised in folly. BR ASS ASD 
(cf. Still waters run deep.) 

2 Bh At 
Think thrice before you act. a ‘> J) 


To seal up one's mouth three times. -- . 
(To be extremely cautious in speech.) ——~ A roms XZ 


Once you have spoken, even four 
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ourses Cannot overtake your words Le wW/ a, ge 1¢ 


He who understands does not speak; 
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he who speaks does not understand. y bal 
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The Chinese student is astonished not only by the way people talk in the 
classroom; he is shocked by the behaviour of the other students. 


One lady in the room is knitting as the lecturer talks; another gentleman 
takes off his shoes and pops his legs up on the table while he leisurely 
takes notes; yet another starts to smoke. But it is during discussion 
time that the Chinese student becomes really stunned. (He dismisses 
the occasional interruptions from the students during the lecture as 

bad behaviour that all teachers have to put up with.) 


'T think you are wrong." This, to the lecturer! 
"Tl am afraid that you have completely missed the point." 


This, to a fellow student and in front of the whole class! 


Such behaviour would be unheard of in a typical learning situation among 
Chinese, be they university graduates, undergraduates, or secondary 
school students. For the smaller ones of course, it would be out of 
the question. Among Chinese people, learning is a very serious and 
formal affair. On the first day of school, a Chinese mother used to 
take the child to the temple to go through a ritual to mark the occasion. 
The traditional Chinese teacher (this is no longer done, but it shows 
the spirit behind Chinese learning) holds a book in one hand and a rod 
in the other. 

+ A= Sf y v2. 

I 
Respect your teachers and revere learning. s Bp yv 28 
Inside the school or university (even in the English university in Hong 
Kong) the teachers and professors enjoy maximum respect and esteem. 
Bowing to the teachers is considered the right thing to do when you 
say 'Good Morning" or 'Good-bye' and even university students will 
never interrupt a lecture. When there are queries and doubts, you 
usually ask your classmates to be sure that you have not misunderstood 
or left out something that the teacher or professor has said. If you 
are still baffled, you wait outside the classroom or the teacher's room 
and humbly ask for enlightenment. When you are very sure that the 
teacher or professor has made a mistake, you will make very sure 
that you do not mention it, not out of fear but out of respect and 
consideration for his feelings. The teachers and professors on the 
other hand always ask if there are any questions at the end of the 
lesson or lecture, and the students will generally make sure that they 
know what to ask, for though-questions are encouraged, foolish or 
irrelevant questions are frowned at, which means that a student who 
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Chinese children usually like school here. They are relieved of the fierce 
competition. The classroom is doubtless confusing at first, with its open 
spaces, physical activities, free classroom discussion and informal dis- 
cipline. Chinese parents expect children to have much homework and there 
is a strong emphasis on mathematics and science. Social sciences, music 
and art are considered of secondary importance. Physical education and 
extracurricular activities are regarded as play, not part of the educational 
process. 


Children are expected to be honest, conscientious, obedient and respectful. 
Responsibility is emphasized more than rights. Quietness is accepted, if 
not encouraged. The Canadian school expects children to be responsive 
and involved, to make friends and be able to participate in a group. The 
quiet Chinese child may be overlooked. When Chinese children become 

a matter of concern to teachers it is either because they are withdrawn or 
not making progress in English. 


A withdrawn child, if discovered early, can be helped, by placing him 
with a compatible teacher, giving him small group experience and building 
up his confidence. High School students are likely to have more difficulty. 
If they are reasonably bright and had a fair educational opportunity in Hong 
Kong they can adapt. Those who have had lesser opportunities may have 
the ambition but not the academic foundation. Sometimes they will not 
accept the program or grade placement recommended by the school. They 
insist on aiming high and fail at the end. 


Parents appreciate an opportunity to talk with teachers about their child- 
ren's progress, once they realize this is part of the Canadian pattern. 
Teachers can help them to see the difference in goals and expectations. 
They can also attempt to assure them that play and fun are good for 
children. 


Teachers received little or no help in their professional training to pre- 
pare them to work effectively with immigrant groups. Careful screening 
of teachers for schools with large concentrations of immigrant children is 
most important. Individual schools can carry out in-service training 
themselves. 


Organization in the Chinese Community 


Chinese have traditionally held a deep respect for authority. It has not 
been their custom, in the past, to question the action of government, even 
when they were unjustly treated. Associations to change political attitudes, 
for a long time did not exist. There were, however, tongs, family and 
village associations, formed for socializing. 


Because of the hardships Chinese benevolent associations sprang up. These 
began to engage in political activity. They petitioned Ottawa for more re- 
laxed standards in immigration laws, and eventually, for equal standards. 


The Chinese community is not united. Although many people come from 
Hong Kong, there are also Chinese from Taiwan and others who have come 
from the mainland, through Hong Kong. Cantonese is the most common 
language among the Chinese in Canada, but Taiwanese speak Mandarin, 
and there are also a number of dialects. There is one common written 
language. Some immigrant groups are united through membership through 
their church. Chinese do not have this binder. There are no structured 
religions, bringing people together regularly in religious observations and 
practice. Instead, there are a number of different philosophies. 


Nevertheless, new associations are now forming. The younger people 
are better educated, and being in a better economic position, have more 
time to devote to their communities. The new associations are pushing 
for human rights, equal opportunities and better social services in the 
area of housing, health and welfare. 


The Chinese community is becoming more open to Canadian society. 

While the process has its good aspects, it threatens their culture. Chinese 
are seeking funding to aid in the maintenance of their culture. Parent 
associations are actively seeking changes within the system, and have 
asked for classes in the schools to teach the Chinese language and culture. 
The Mong Sheong Foundation is building a home for Chinese senior citizens 
with government and private funds. 


Attendance 


One hundred and fifty-four persons attended the seminar. 


represented are listed below: 


Department of Manpower and Immigration 
Department of the Secretary of State 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
Ontario Citizenship Bureau 
Ontario Human Rights Commission 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
Ontario Ministry of Corrections 
Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board 
Ontario Senior Citizens Bureau 
Ontario Ministry of Labour 
Ontario Housing Corporation 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services - 
Regional Office 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
Toronto City Hall - Mental Health Division 
Accounting 
Toronto Public Health Department 
Toronto Planning Board 
Toronto Board of Education - Student Services 
Principals and Teachers 
Toronto Separate School Board 
Teacher, English Language 
York Board of Education 
Metro Toronto Police 
University of Toronto - Faculty of Social Work 
Faculty of Education 
Social Work Students 
Mental Retardation Centre 
Queen St. Mental Health Centre 
Broadview Community Health Centre 
Victorian Order of Nurses 
Hospitals - Toronto General 
Wellesley 
Riverdale 
Addiction Research Foundation 
Children's Aid Society of Metro Toronto 


The organizations 
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Catholic Children's Aid Society of Metro Toronto 
Catholic Family Services 

University Settlement 

Interfaith Immigration Committee 
Churches 

Eastminster Community Services 

Mel. GaA. 

Grange Community Storefront 

Mon Sheong Foundation 

Chinese Youth Conference 

Cross Cultural Communications Centre 
Riverdale Public Library 

Operation Family Rights 

Volunteer Centre of Metro Toronto 
Hillcrest Group 

Other Individuals 
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THE PROBLEMS OF LANGUAGE LEARNING 
BY CHINESE IMMIGRANTS 


Submitted by Ivy Chan 
To: Professor Henderson 


April 1976 


Learning another language is always difficult because of the complexity 
of the task to be mastered. Just as it is difficult for Canadians to learn 
Chinese, so it is difficult for Chinese to learn English. For many 
Chinese immigrants in Canada, their difficulty is compounded by the 
fact that they have to learn under difficult circumstances - difficult 
because a high level of achievement is expected of them in a relatively 
short time; difficult because their achievement is often underrated by 
the fact that they are only trying to catch up with the native speakers; 
difficult again because they are taught by Canadians, many of whom 
cannot understand the peculiar problems that they, as Chinese speakers, 
will experience in trying to learn the English language; and lastly 
difficult because their learning material is often foreign to them as far 
as the cultural context is concerned. The stories, pictures, illustrations 
and examples that the teachers use are supposed to help the pupils pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, but for the Chinese pupils many of 
the stories and pictures, etc., are just as meaningless. The classroom - 
such an exciting and stimulating environment for their Canadian class- 
mates - is often a place of embarrassment and shame for them. Their 
inherent shyness, plus their conservative cultural background makes it 
difficult for them to participate in class, and this makes it even more 
difficult for their teachers to understand them. The resulting sense of 


isolation and inferiority is disastrous for language learning. 


It has been pointed out (Gardner, 1968) that motivation plays a very 
important part in the acquisition of a second language; that a truly 
successful student is motivated to become integrated with the other 
language community (as different from the instrumental orientation); 
and that this motive is derived from the attitudinal characteristics in 
the home and must be fostered by an accepting attitude by the parents 
concerning the other language group. If this is so, Chinese students 
are really handicapped. Though Chinese people traditionally respect, 
even admire the West, the message given in the home is very clearly 
this: 

Learn from the West, but do not be like them. 

You must always remember that you are Chinese. 


While there is pressure from the home not to conform to the West, there 
is also tremendous pressure from the school and peer-group to conform. 
Torn apart by these two great forces, the Chinese student may well feel 
tormented. Not only this, but in school, in many subtle ways he is made 
to feel that his ethnic difference is a disadvantage, and the sooner he 
tries to shake it off the better for him. He soon comes to feel ashamed 

of his own culture and even of his parents! For a Chinese (as it must 

also be for other people) this is a terrible feeling because filial piety 

is preached from the cradle to the grave. Any child who does not respect, 
obey and revere his parents is ostracized. 


Perhaps it is true to say that a Chinese student placed in a Canadian 
classroom is experiencing the greatest emotional conflict and faced 
with the saddest dilemma, but who can see it? 


* ",,.The Chinese children tend to be very reticent. 
They need a great deal of encouragement to express 
themselves. Some of this is due to a language 
problem, some is cultural." 


so writes Mrs. L. W. Hamilton, a teacher in Ogden Public School 


Junior, to the Work Group on Multicultural Programs. 


* Responses from Ogden Staff members to D. Leckie, Trustee and 
Co-Chairman of the Work Group on Multicultural Programs: 
The Toronto Board of Education, Dec. 5, 1974 
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All of the high schools agreed that the Chinese students were polite, 
but more quiet and shy than the other students...some of the schools 
felt that these Chinese students are overly submissive to authority in 
that they regard the teacher as the authority and do not challenge him 
sufficiently... Moreover, some Chinese high school students are 
extremely concerned with their school work. They are very fearful 
_of failure. Some students become quite worried if the teacher puts 

the slightest unfavourable remark on one of their reports...One 
principal observed that perhaps these students worked too hard, that 
they seemed to be under a great deal of pressure, and that he would 
like to see a minimization of these competitive urges and tensions. 

(Chan, Hui. 1975 P.16) 
It was suggested to the researcher that the teachers do not know much 
about Chinese culture because the Chinese do not stand out in class. 
That is, they are not a problem group. The Chinese do well academ- 
ically; they are polite, soft-spoken. 

(Chan, Hui 1975 P. 18) 


Shy, obedient, hard - working, and a good student - these are the typical 
impressions teachers have of Chinese students. Courtesy and self- 
restraint have been part of their upbringing since birth, and if they have 
emotional conflicts and frustrations, instead of taking them out on the 
people around them, they will only become more shy and reticent. Un- 
less they meet with a very concerned and sympathetic teacher, they will 
be overlooked in class. Whatever their problems, they must do well. 
Chinese children don't have to worry about helping with household chores 
or with the family income in general, but they MUST work hard at their 
studies, otherwise they will let their parents down. And if they FAIL, 
they will bring shame and disgrace to the family name, and their parents 
will feel ashamed to face their relatives and friends. In Hong Kong, 
where most of the Chinese immigrants in Toronto come from, suicides 
after the disclosure of the Hong Kong Schools Certificate Examination 
results are very common. 


Can the parents help ? 


On the whole, Chinese parents do not participate in school meetings. 
This reluctance seems to stem from the traditional cultural attitude 
of respect that recent immigrant parents have towards school and 
the educational system...the school knows its own business; they, 
the parents, have no place in giving advice to the school. In fact, 
the very act of visiting the teacher may be considered as questioning 
the authority of the teacher. 
(Chan, Hui 1975 P. 11) 


is 


So in this paper I shall attempt to discuss the problems of language 
learning by Chinese immigrants under various headings: 


1. The complexity of the task to be mastered 

The absence of a sense of achievement 

The encounter between the Canadian Teacher and the Chinese 
student in the classroom 

4, How a Chinese student is received by his peer-group 
5. Cultural differences and conflicts 

6. Conflict in the home 

7. The obsession to do well academically 
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Parent involvement in school 
- He does learn after all 
0: Prejudice against the Chinese student 


The complexity of the task to be mastered 


An-Yan Tang Wang, a doctoral student at Indiana University and Richard 
Earle, an assistant professor of education and assistant director of 
ERIC/CRIER in the same University wrote a very interesting article in 
April, 1972 on the "Cultural constraints in teaching Chinese students to 
read English". In it they brought out some important points: 


The Chinese language is ideographic rather than alphabetic. A Chinese 
student has to learn the shape, sound and meaning of thousands of 
Chinese characters to be able to read and write. Each character is 
neatly printed, equally sized and square. This is quite different from 
the English words that are irregular in length. Chinese people call the 
English words "chicken-bowels" and it is pointed out that this irregul- 
arity may cause a lot of strain on the eyes. 


Chinese characters are traditionally written in vertical columns from 
top to bottom, and from right to left of the page, so a Chinese student 
may find it difficult to follow the English words that are written in 
horizontal lines from left to right. 


As with most language learners, Chinese students find the intonation of 
the second language most difficult to master. They often appear to be 
singing rather than reading. For them, mastery of spoken English is 
essential to oral reading. 
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EDUCATION IN HONG KONG AND 
ADAPTATION OF CHINESE CHILDREN IN CANADA 


by Pauline Tsui 


The schools in Hong Kong reflect the over-populated and competitive 
characteristics of this British Colony. In Toronto, teacher qualifications 
are more or less the same, no matter whether it is in North Toronto or 
the inner city. This is not the case in Hong Kong. There are mainly 
three kinds of schools in Hong Kong: (1) government schools, (2) govern- 
ment-subsidized schools, which are mostly church-sponsored, and (3) 
private schools, many of which are run for profit. Generally speaking, 
the first two types of schools have the best qualified teachers, while the 
private schools vary greatly. Because of the varying standards most 
parents try to send their children to the best school their children can 
get into rather than the one closest to home. 


Elementary education in Hong Kong takes six years, and secondary 
education five (Form I to V). If a student intends to go to university, 
he takes two more years of matriculation courses (Form VI, Upper and 
Lower). English is usually taught from Grade I on and is considered a 
very important subject. At the secondary school level, there are two 
streams. One is called the Anglo-Chinese stream in which English is 
used as the medium of instruction while Chinese remains as an important 
subject. The other is called the Vernacular stream, with Chinese as the 
medium of instruction and English as a very important subject. It is 
important for teachers here to know that Chinese children come from 
schools with varying standards as well as the two different streams at 
the secondary school level. 
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In order to help the children to get through the Grade I entrance examina- 
tion into a relatively good school, most parents send their children to the 
two-year kindergartens, which are privately run. As far as government 
schools are concerned, the six-year elementary education is free but not 
compulsory. At the end of the sixth grade, the government gives an 
examination, selects the more successful students and places them in the 
government or government-subsidized secondary schools. The rest of 
the students have to find their own way into private schools, again through 
competitive examinations. At the end of Form V, the government gives 

a school-leaving examination. The majority will pass but only the most 
successful ones can get into the matriculation courses and later sit for 
the University Entrance Examination. Pressure to achieve is placed on 

a child from a very early age. Academic achievement is over-emphasized 
to the expense of physical, emotional and social development of the child. 
The teacher-training colleges preach child-centred education, but the 
schools have to be very realistic. Also, obviously, opportunities go to 
the better endowed and the more privileged children. 


When the Chinese children come over here, they usually like school. 

They are relieved of the fierce competition. The parents are appreciative 
of the educational opportunities for their children. The teachers here 
also like Chinese children because generally they are well-behaved and 
conscientious. If the children come here young, there is plenty of time 

to drill the language and basic skills and to develop the child's personality 
and social relationships. Few of the younger children become a concern 
to the teachers. If a few of them do, it is often one of two problems, or 
both; (1) the child is too quiet or even withdrawn and (2) the child makes 
slow progress in English. There are of course cultural factors, besides 
personal ones, causing this. The Chinese parents emphasize character 
development and harmony in social relationships. They want their 
children to be honest, conscientious, obedient and respectful. Quietness 
is accepted, if not encouraged. Generally speaking, Chinese parents are 
not as verbal as Canadians. They do not usually attempt to draw their 
children out the way Canadian parents do. A withdrawing tendency on 

the part of the child is seldom recognized as a problem. On the other 
hand, the Canadian school wants the children td be responsive and involved, 
to make friends and to be able to participate in a group. When we get a 
withdrawn child early, there is a lot we can do. In the school, we can 
place such a child with a compatible teacher, give him small-group 
experience and provide additional help to build up confidence. Parents 
need help to see the difference in culture and hence in goals and expecta- 
tions. Parents also need reassurance that play and fun are good for 

their children. Recreational programs in the community can also be of 
much help. 
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Problems among the Chinese students who come here at the high school 
level are harder to overcome. If a student is reasonably bright and has 
had a fair educational opportunity in Hong Kong, he can overcome the 
language difficulty and make other necessary adaptations. The standard 
in mathematics and in science subjects is generally higher in Hong Kong. 
Therefore, many Chinese students tend to do brilliantly in these subjects, 
but those who had a lesser opportunity in Hong Kong find the obstacles 
are much harder to overcome. Very often these young people have the 
ambition but not the academic foundation. They sometimes are not real- 
istic enough to accept the program and grade placement recommended 
by the school and its auxiliary services. They insist on aiming high and 
fail at the end; the high schools are not yet able to give adequate help to 
this type of student. 


For additonal copies of this report, please contact: 
Multicultural Development Branch 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation 
77 Bloor Street West, 5th Floor 
Toronto, Ontario. M7A 2R9 


965-6621 
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CHINESE FAMILY LIFE 
A talk presented by Miss Eleanor Mui 
At the Chinese Intercultural Seminar 
held at WoodGreen Community Centre 


January 29, 1974 


The family ties among the Chinese used to be closely knit together. We 
have long been accustomed to a large family pattern. WhenI say large 
this might be considered as enormous by North American standards, be- 
cause a Chinese family in the old days included not only the immediate 
members of the family unit, but those of the third and fourth generations 
as well, all living under the same roof. This is what most Chinese want 
and are proud to call a family. The eldest male member of a family is 
usually the head of the household and also the breadwinner. The status 
of the female is considered as minor, her only role limited to being a 
good wife and mother. Within a big family the elders are held in high 
respect. They are looked up to as the figures of authority, playing a 
dominating role. Being the seniors they are well honoured and their word 
is meant to be accepted as the golden rule by the whole family. 


In the past ten years, there have been many social and cultural changes 
brought about by various influencial factors, yet still many Chinese 
prefer to stick to the traditional pattern of living. This particularly 
relates to the older generation -- age 40 and above. As we can imagine 
this will create a problem, but the contrast is more obvious when it 
happens to the immigrant families here. Within this category quite a 
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number of parents still think and act as they are accustomed to, and 
what's more, they expect their children to behave and act more or less 
in the same manner. Somehow, most ofthem,seeing the way their child- 
ren are growing up, are bound to be disappointed, as their concept of 
living and that of their children is totally different. When I talk of the 
youngsters I intend to separate them into two groups - those that come 
with their parents in their teens and those that are born here. 


The first group, who lived and were educated in their own motherland and 
then emigrated to Canada in their teens, tend to switch to the western way 
of living and thinking, but still maintain a certain level of the Chinese 
concept of moral principles. These youngsters are likely to have fewer 
conflicts with their parents, since they already know something of the 
Chinese cultural background. To the second group, the Canadian-born 
Chinese, we give a unique term ''Banana" which plainly means their skin 
is yellow but right down inside they are white. Most of them classify 
themselves as Canadians rather than Chinese, because aside from their 
appearance they are no different from Canadians in the sense of style of 
living and concept of thinking. 


For instance, they prefer Canadian food; they live according to western 
norms; they demand freedom yet many seem indulgent in many aspects; 
they are less affectionate and obedient towards their folks. This kind of 
life and behaviour is hard for their conservative parents to accept. 


Adding to the difficult situation is the language barrier between the two 
generations, as unfortunately, quite a number of parents within this 
category do not speak English and the children do not know Chinese. 
Though some speak it at home, the result is not very satisfactory, 

and this creates a communication gap. A most common phenomenon in 
these families is that the parents speak in Chinese and the children answer 
in English, or both parties try to communicate in both broken English and 
Chinese to express themselves as best they can. Yet it is apparent that 
some degree of misunderstanding will be in existence. This will widen 
the gap between the generations. 


Somehow such conditions make it more difficult for the elders in the 
family, especially those who have parted with their folks years ago and 
came with the least idea of western culture. Also, they are the central 
figure of a three-generation family, with the youngest generation constant- 
ly pressing for freedom of action and being baffled by splitting of authority 
among the elders. The oldest generation faces problem of status loss, and 
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the middle generation is caught between the two. Such interaction 
between family members only complicates things more. For the elders 
like things to be as in the good old days, yet it is so much different that 
they are shocked by the changes and developments. They are forced to 
accept reality but with high frustration and disappointment. Many feel 
that they are being ignored and unwanted, as they no longer occupy an 
important role in the family. This hurts their dignity and brings forth 
the feeling of loneliness and uselessness. 


Another group I would like to mention here are those who originally came 
as students. After graduation they found Canada had a more promising 
future for them, so they stayed for good and raised their family here. 
Their background with a mixed knowledge, training and experience of 
both eastern and western values, enables them to cope with their environ- 
ment more easily. There tend to be fewer conflicts between them and 
their parents as they have a better understanding of the thinking of the 
seniors. Most of these students are quite Canadianized in dealing with 
their children, since they realize sooner or later their children will 

tend to be more westernized rather then pursue the Chinese style of 
living. After all, when they decided to settle down here, they intended 
to accept the changes already. 


However, as time passes traditional Chinese customs will gradually 
vanish and partly become intermingled with western norms. Some 
changes within the Chinese family concept are becoming obvious, such 

as the smaller size of the family. Instead of raising whole bunches of 
children, many have come to realize the importance of quality rather 
than quantity. Secondly, most prefer a nuclear family unit which excludes 
the in-laws. Such trends are regarded as a thoughtless deed by the 
elders, but some of them have come to realize and accept the fact that 
they should have less involvement with their children's family life and 
should leave them on their own. I remember one occasion which is a 
good example to strengthen my statement. When the news about build- 
ing a hostel for the aged was mentioned a year ago, many elders expres- 
sed great interest in this project, which shows that they more or less 
accept not having to depend totally on their children. Thirdly, many 
mothers instead of being plain housewives are out in society working 

in a vast variety of fields, sharing the responsibility with their husbands 
in supporting the family. Last but not the least, the youngsters are more 
independent; they prefer to stand on their own two feet as soon as they 
are capable and can manage to do so. 
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As to the social life of the Chinese, most tend to associate with people 
of their own ethnic group, except the youngsters. The groups organized 
for the senior citizens which offer entertainment and educational events 
for them, are much favoured by the elders, because it allows them to 
meet friends and to have something else to do to help pass the time. 
The middle-aged parents are so devoted to making a living or caring 
for the family, that their social life is fairly quiet. The most common 
entertainment for them is dining out or going to movies with the family, 
during their day off. Some may like to engage with friends in a game 
of "Mah-jong"--a very popular game among Chinese. The younger 
generation is more active. It is very easy for them to pick up what 

is interesting and available to them. Besides, it is easier for them to 
make friends. Also many churches, community centres and student 
organizations have set up many facilities and activities to suit their 
needs. So unless they choose to isolate themselves they can otherwise 
enjoy a more fascinating social life than any other age group. 
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1) Shelter - housing 
2) Communication 


3) Dietary -- different types of food 
different ways of preparation 
likes and dislikes 


4) Family relationships -- Children's achievements 
Marriage 
Chinese festivals 


5) Government agencies and assistance-- Old age assistance with 
guaranteed supplements 
Welfare payments 
Drug benefit plan, etc. 


Shelter is a big problem, particularly among the single males. They 

are often untidy and unkempt. They are very independent and insist on 
living their own style of life. Usually they present no trouble or problem, 
except when they are ill. Oftentimes there is no immediate family mem- 
ber to look after them or to do some chores for them. The landlord 
naturally does not wish to have a sick person in his household. And 
usually he is not seriously ill enough to enter hospital. This is a dilemma. 


It is only in the last few years that we have Chinese residents in the 
homes for the aged in any appreciable number. I still remember the 
day when we welcomed the first Chinese woman to Lambert Lodge. 
Everyone was geared for that occasion. On that day the administrator 
of the home was there, the nursing director was there, and I was there 
to receive her. She turned out to be a healthy 65-year old lady who did 
not get along with her daughter-in-law. She isstillstaying at Lambert 
Lodge and is quite happy there. She helps other Chinese newcomers to 
adjust to the new environment at the home. She does not speak a word 
of English. She is active in arts and crafts. We have to give her a lot 
of credit for adjusting so well in the new environment. 


I am happy to say that many couples are enjoying their small and tidy 
apartments in the senior citizen housing projects. The main objection 
is that many of the housing projects are too far away from the downtown 
area. They prefer the core area where they know the district well and 
where they can walk to shopping, recreation facilities and social 
gatherings. 
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This brings out one of the special features of the Mon Sheong home for 
the aged. The home is located on Darcy St., just one block north of 
the Art Gallery of Ontario. It is right in the heart of the residential 
district of the Chinese community and close to many community 
activities and facilities. 


Although the large family with three generations living under the same 
roof is not as common as it used to be, we still have more parents and 
grandparents living with their children and grandchildren than any other 
group that I know of. When we live with our elderly, particularly when 
we are young, we are inclined to accept them more readily and to show 
more respect to them. This is one of the Chinese ways of life that we 
should cherish and preserve. 


There are husbands and wives living in separate countries, one in the 
U.S.A. and the other in Canada. They often compare the benefits that 
they are entitled to and many prefer to remain in Canada instead. They 
go back and forth visiting each other and their children. One of my 
patients goes to the States and stays there for three months. He returns 
to Toronto just to visit the doctor and to get a supply of free medicine. 


Summing up then, the elderly Chinese are not particularly concerned 
about the physical appearance of the building or the apartment, but 
rather the availability of housing, the convenience of location and the 
acceptance of their presence. 


We now turn to another subject. Chinese is a unique language. It has 
no phonetic alphabet and it does not have some of the sounds found in 
English, particularly the consonants, e.g. 'R'' or "S" sounds. 


It has been observed again and again that as we grow older we tend to 
use more and more the first language we learned and know best. This 
is particularly evident after a stroke or some other brain disturbance. 
In a tight situation, when someone swears at you, he often resorts to 
the use of the first language he knows best. 


Another problem is the different Chinese dialects. We sometimes may 
not be able to communicate orally among ourselves if we speak different 
dialects. A well-known example is: a Cantonese student and a Shanghai 
student studying at the same university in the States have to communicate 
in English because they do not understand each other's dialect. 
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Many of the older Chinese do not know enough English to tell you about 
themselves. Medically at times it is nearly impossible to obtain a good 
and pertinent history from them. They may use terms of description 
which have meaning in Chinese but which cannot be translated into 
English. They therefore have difficulty in relating their problems 

to health care personnel. They seek help from the Chinese doctors 

for the sake of easier communication. At the Mon Sheong Home for 
the aged the staff will be bilingual so that there will be a two-way 
communication. 


One of the most happy and inspiring events in the old man's or old 
lady's life is to see his or her children and grandchildren entering 
universities and getting their degrees. They try their best to influence 
the next generation to improve themselves and to climb out of the co- 
coon into the big world. Through their children they fulfill their own 
dreams and wishes. When my wife got her first degree from McMaster 
University, there was great joy and celebration in the family. Since 
ancient times, the Chinese have always accorded special respect and 
privilege to the scholars. The children are encouraged and expected 

to study diligently and to perform good work in school. Their academic 
standings and their numbers in the universities today certainly testify 
to the emphasis given to education by the Chinese. 


Paradoxically, on one hand, they would like to see their children getting 
into the big wide world and on the other hand, they are concerned about 
gradual erosion of the traditional respect and authority they have en- 
joyed. The younger generation is more Canadianized. The older 
generation is worried that they may lose all the Chinese culture and 
customs. This is an environmental factor that we as a minority in a 
greater society cannot avoid or dictate. There is no doubt that we 
have to learn, to adopt and to mould ourselves but at the same time 

to preserve as much as possible the good portion of the ancient culture. 
We should have the best of the two cultures. I think we are lucky in 
this respect. This is why the Mon Sheong Foundation has established 
Chinese schools for children. We teach not only the Chinese language, 
but also our culture and philosophy. 


The other happily celebrated affair is the wedding in the family. The 
old Chinese say -- to have a family and to establish a business or 
profession--is most appropriate. This is usually a big family affair. 
Often the parents and grandparents play a major role. Pre-arranged 
marriage is nearly non-existent now, but the older generation still 
try to have a hand in it. 
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There are two subjects elderly Chinese often choose to avoid and not to 
discuss at all. They do not like to make a will and they do not like to 
go to hospital. It is often considered to be near the end of one's life in 
this world if one has to enter hospital. To make a will is not a good 
omen and they are afraid to do so. In Chinese tradition, it has always 
been the oldest son who gets the bulk of the inheritance and there is no 
argument about it. Also they almost always honour the wishes of the 
dying man at the bedside without any written document. Of course 
things are different in Canada and government has much to say as well. 


Being transplanted from one culture to another without any knowledge 
or preparation to adopt the new culture is not an easy task. Many of the 
older Chinese have considered themselves as being blind since they 
cannot read English; as being deaf because they do not understand when 
spoken to; and as being mute for they cannot speak the language. How 
do you survive and adjust in such a strange society? That many of 
them have survived and many have prospered, even though they are 
handicapped by all counts, is a small wonder and a great credit to 

the Chinese-Canadians. 


The Chinese senior citizens are not that much different from those of 
other ethnic groups. We have our own culture. We have our own 
language. But just like the others we wish to communicate with you 
and we want to become an integral part of the Great Canadian Society. 


Presented at the Intercultural Seminar, 3 April, 1975, at the University 
Settlement House, Toronto, Ontario. 
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EDUCATION IN HONG KONG AND 
ADAPTATION OF CHINESE CHILDREN IN CANADA 


by Pauline Tsui 


The schools in Hong Kong reflect the over-populated and competitive 
characteristics of this British Colony. In Toronto, teacher qualifications 
are more or less the same, no matter whether it is in North Toronto or 
the inner city. This is not the case in Hong Kong. There are mainly 
three kinds of schools in Hong Kong: (1) government schools, (2) govern- 
ment-subsidized schools, which are mostly church-sponsored, and (3) 
private schools, many of which are run for profit. Generally speaking, 
the first two types of schools have the best qualified teachers, while the 
private schools vary greatly. Because of the varying standards most 
parents try to send their children to the best school their children can 
get into rather than the one closest to home. 


Elementary education in Hong Kong takes six years, and secondary 
education five (Form I to V). If a student intends to go to university, 
he takes two more years of matriculation courses (Form VI, Upper and 
Lower). English is usually taught from Grade I on and is considered a 
very important subject. At the secondary school level, there are two 
streams. One is called the Anglo-Chinese stream in which English is 
used as the medium of instruction while Chinese remains as an important 
subject. The other is called the Vernacular stream, with Chinese as the 
medium of instruction and English as a very important subject. It is 
important for teachers here to know that Chinese children come from 
schools with varying standards as well as the two different streams at 
the secondary school level. 
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In order to help the children to get through the Grade I entrance examina- 
tion into a relatively good school, most parents send their children to the 
two-year kindergartens, which are privately run. As far as government 
schools are concerned, the six-year elementary education is free but not 
compulsory. At the end of the sixth grade, the government gives an 
examination, selects the more successful students and places them in the 
government or government-subsidized secondary schools. The rest of 
the students have to find their own way into private schools, again through 
competitive examinations. At the end of Form V, the government gives 

a school-leaving examination. The majority will pass but only the most 
successful ones can get into the matriculation courses and later sit for 
the University Entrance Examination. Pressure to achieve is placed on 

a child from a very early age. Academic achievement is over-emphasized 
to the expense of physical, emotional and social development of the child. 
The teacher-training colleges preach child-centred education, but the 
schools have to be very realistic. Also, obviously, opportunities go to 
the better endowed and the more privileged children. 


When the Chinese children come over here, they usually like school. 
They are relieved of the fierce competition. The parents are appreciative 
of the educational opportunities for their children. The teachers here 
also like Chinese children because generally they are well-behaved and 
conscientious. If the children come here young, there is plenty of time 

to drill the language and basic skills and to develop the child's personality 
and social relationships. Few of the younger children become a concern 
to the teachers. If a few of them do, it is often one of two problems, or 
both: (1) the child is too quiet or even withdrawn and (2) the child makes 
slow progress in English. There are of course cultural factors, besides 
personal ones, causing this. The Chinese parents emphasize character 
development and harmony in social relationships. They want their 
children to be honest, conscientious, obedient and respectful. Quietness 
is accepted, if not encouraged. Generally speaking, Chinese parents are 
not as verbal as Canadians. They do not usually attempt to draw their 
children out the way Canadian parents do. A withdrawing tendency on 

the part of the child is seldom recognized as a problem. On the other 
hand, the Canadian school wants the children tO be responsive and involved, 
to make friends and to be able to participate in a group. When we get a 
withdrawn child early, there is a lot we can do. In the school, we can 
place such a child with a compatible teacher, give him small-group 
experience and provide additional help to build up confidence. Parents 
need help to see the difference in culture and hence in goals and expecta- 
tions. Parents also need reassurance that play and fun are good for 

their children. Recreational programs in the community can also be of 
much help. 
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Problems among the Chinese students who come here at the high school 
level are harder to overcome. If a student is reasonably bright and has 
had a fair educational opportunity in Hong Kong, he can overcome the 
language difficulty and make other necessary adaptations. The standard 
in mathematics and in science subjects is generally higher in Hong Kong. 
Therefore, many Chinese students tend to do brilliantly in these subjects, 
but those who had a lesser opportunity in Hong Kong find the obstacles 
are much harder to overcome. Very often these young people have the 
ambition but not the academic foundation. They sometimes are not real- 
istic enough to accept the program and grade placement recommended 
by the school and its auxiliary services. They insist on aiming high and 
fail at the end; the high schools are not yet able to give adequate help to 
this type of student. 


For additonal copies of this report, please contact: 
Multicultural Development Branch 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation 
77 Bloor Street West, 5th Floor 
Toronto, Ontario. M7A 2R9 


965-6621 
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CHINESE FAMILY LIFE 
A talk presented by Miss Eleanor Mui 
At the Chinese Intercultural Seminar 
held at WoodGreen Community Centre 


January 29, 1974 


The family ties among the Chinese used to be closely knit together. We 
have long been accustomed to a large family pattern. When I say large 
this might be considered as enormous by North American standards, be- 
cause a Chinese family in the old days included not only the immediate 
members of the family unit, but those of the third and fourth generations 
as well, all living under the same roof. This is what most Chinese want 
and are proud to call a family. The eldest male member of a family is 
usually the head of the household and also the breadwinner. The status 
of the female is considered as minor, her only role limited to being a 
good wife and mother. Within a big family the elders are held in high 
respect. They are looked up to as the figures of authority, playing a 
dominating role. Being the seniors they are well honoured and their word 
is meant to be accepted as the golden rule by the whole family. 


In the past ten years, there have been many social and cultural changes 
brought about by various influencial factors, yet still many Chinese 
prefer to stick to the traditional pattern of living. This particularly 
relates to the older generation -- age 40 and above. As we can imagine 
this will create a problem, but the contrast is more obvious when it 
happens to the immigrant families here. Within this category quite a 
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number of parents still think and act as they are accustomed to, and 
what's more, they expect their children to behave and act more or less 
in the same manner. Somehow, most ofthem,seeing the way their child- 
ren are growing up, are bound to be disappointed, as their concept of 
living and that of their children is totally different. When I talk of the 
youngsters I intend to separate them into two groups - those that come 
with their parents in their teens and those that are born here. 


The first group, who lived and were educated in their own motherland and 
then emigrated to Canada in their teens, tend to switch to the western way 
of living and thinking, but still maintain a certain level of the Chinese 
concept of moral principles. These youngsters are likely to have fewer 
conflicts with their parents, since they already know something of the 
Chinese cultural background. To the second group, the Canadian-born 
Chinese, we give a unique term "Banana" which plainly means their skin 
is yellow but right down inside they are white. Most of them classify 
themselves as Canadians rather than Chinese, because aside from their 
appearance they are no different from Canadians in the sense of style of 
living and concept of thinking. 


For instance, they prefer Canadian food; they live according to western 
norms; they demand freedom yet many seem indulgent in many aspects; 
they are less affectionate and obedient towards their folks. This kind of 
life and behaviour is hard for their conservative parents to accept. 


Adding to the difficult situation is the language barrier between the two 
generations, as unfortunately, quite a number of parents within this 
category do not speak English and the children do not know Chinese. 
Though some speak it at home, the result is not very satisfactory, 

and this creates a communication gap. A most common phenomenon in 
these families is that the parents speak in Chinese and the children answer 
in English, or both parties try to communicate in both broken English and 
Chinese to express themselves as best they can. Yet it is apparent that 
some degree of misunderstanding will be in existence. This will widen 
the gap between the generations. 


Somehow such conditions make it more difficult for the elders in the 
family, especially those who have parted with their folks years ago and 
came with the least idea of western culture. Also, they are the central 
figure of a three-generation family, with the youngest generation constant- 
ly pressing for freedom of action and being baffled by splitting of authority 
among the elders. The oldest generation faces problem of status loss, and 
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the middle generation is caught between the two. Such interaction 
between family members only complicates things more. For the elders 
like things to be as in the good old days, yet it is so much different that 
they are shocked by the changes and developments. They are forced to 
accept reality but with high frustration and disappointment. Many feel 
that they are being ignored and unwanted, as they no longer occupy an 
important role in the family. This hurts their dignity and brings forth 
the feeling of loneliness and uselessness. 


Another group I would like to mention here are those who originally came 
as students. After graduation they found Canada had a more promising 
future for them, so they stayed for good and raised their family here. 
Their background with a mixed knowledge, training and experience of 
both eastern and western values, enables them to cope with their environ- 
ment more easily. There tend to be fewer conflicts between them and 
their parents as they have a better understanding of the thinking of the 
seniors. Most of these students are quite Canadianized in dealing with 
their children, since they realize sooner or later their children will 

tend to be more westernized rather then pursue the Chinese style of 
living. After all, when they decided to settle down here, they intended 
to accept the changes already. 


However, as time passes traditional Chinese customs will gradually 
vanish and partly become intermingled with western norms. Some 
changes within the Chinese family concept are becoming obvious, such 

as the smaller size of the family. Instead of raising whole bunches of 
children, many have come to realize the importance of quality rather 
than quantity. Secondly, most prefer a nuclear family unit which excludes 
the in-laws. Such trends are regarded as a thoughtless deed by the 
elders, but some of them have come to realize and accept the fact that 
they should have less involvement with their children's family life and 
should leave them on their own. I remember one occasion which is a 
good example to strengthen my statement. When the news about build- 
ing a hostel for the aged was mentioned a year ago, many elders expres- 
sed great interest in this project, which shows that they more or less 
accept not having to depend totally on their children. Thirdly, many 
mothers instead of being plain housewives are out in society working 

in a vast variety of fields, sharing the responsibility with their husbands 
in supporting the family. Last but not the least, the youngsters are more 
independent; they prefer to stand on their own two feet as soon as they 
are capable and can manage to do so. 
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As to the social life of the Chinese, most tend to associate with people 
of their own ethnic group, except the youngsters. The groups organized 
for the senior citizens which offer entertainment and educational events 
for them, are much favoured by the elders, because it allows them to 
meet friends and to have something else to do to help pass the time. 
The middle-aged parents are so devoted to making a living or caring 
for the family, that their social life is fairly quiet. The most common 
entertainment for them is dining out or going to movies with the family, 
during their day off. Some may like to engage with friends in a game 
of "Mah-jong"--a very popular game among Chinese. The younger 
generation is more active. It is very easy for them to pick up what 

is interesting and available to them. Besides, it is easier for them to 
make friends. Also many churches, community centres and student 
organizations have set up many facilities and activities to suit their 
needs. So unless they choose to isolate themselves they can otherwise 
enjoy a more fascinating social life than any other age group. 
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_ CHINESE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


by Wesley Lore 


5G an play : 
History bar =| 
ea ral eet 
history of Chinese in Canada isn't a happy one. The Chinese, as you 
| ow, came over in the beginning by the hundreds as cheap labour to 
e railroads out west. They planned to work hard, earn a fortune 
return rich to China. Unfortunately most didn't return because fortunes 
e not to be. made, there were only promises of fortunes, and these 


pr romises continued to draw Chinese to Canada. 
x ‘ 
bi 
Soon ‘there were a great many Chinese on the west coast. Many had taken 


s and had g Beene into business in competition with whe non- Soames: 


ac na This ete did not prove to be effective and by 1900 the population 
of as 20,000. The head tax was increased to $100 in 1901 
and to $50 0 in 1904. At $500 the head tax was effective (you could appreci- 
ate the tr CG of $500 in those days). 

om 
At tl ee ti c 16, ie eavaponna the trouble, Chinese became very efficient in 
the | rac 2s and in commerce. This was seen as a threat by the non-Chinese 
va fection: Race riots broke out, beginning in California and spread- 
il 1g to Vancouver. _ Injury and complete destruction of businesses and 
private property of the Chinese resulted. Some local governments 
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instituted laws prohibiting Chinese from working at or owning trades and 
businesses in direct competition with the non-Chinese private sector. So 
the Chinese were forced to take on menial work running laundries and 
restaurants. 


However these riots had a useful result. They united a sector of the 
Chinese community to form an association which appealed to Ottawa for 
compensation for the damages incurred in the riots. They received 
$100, 000 but no changes in the laws. 


This united action was the first real step towards any association to achieve 
political and social change which would better Chinese community life. 


Although the head tax proved effective in decreasing immigration, Chinese 
were still entering Canada. The government enacted a series of laws to 
prohibit immigration into Canada. The first was the Labour Exclusion 

Act of the early 1900's which made it mandatory for all Chinese immigrants 
to enter only as students. 


Then in 1923 a bill was introduced limiting Chinese immigration into 
Canada to students and merchants. Later this law was revised to forbid 
ALL Chinese from entering Canada. In fact, from 1924-47, no Chinese 
were admitted into Canada. Also, if for any reason one left Canada for 
more than a year he was not permitted to return. This was the only law 
ever enacted by a Canadian government to prohibit any race from entering. 
Such a political and social climate could not help but create a type of 
Chinese community very different from any other ethnic community you 
may know. 


The Chinese community of Canada was largely composed of men since 
families and wives were not permitted to immigrate. This resulted in 

an insular community based on distrust of a government wholly prejudiced 
against it and a social environment totally opposed to any improvement of 
the attitude toward Chinese. 


The Chinese as you well know have traditionally held a deep respect for 
authority, thus they seldom questioned the actions of government, even 
unjust ones. Associations created to change political and social attitudes 
did not exist. Tongs (secret or fraternal societies), family and village 
associations, however, did exist, but they were founded largely for 
socializing reasons. 
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However, by 1947 the government took a more liberal attitude. Chinese 
were given citizenship and the right to vote. Wives and families (children 
under 18) were allowed to enter. Still many restrictions and unnecessary 
hardships existed in the immigration laws. 


Because of this unfairness, Chinese Benevolent Associations sprang up. 
They became more vocal after 1947 because they were now accepted in 

the Canadian mainstream. They were probably the first real associations 
formed to achieve some smattering of political and social change. Equally 
important, they were instrumental in letting the non-Chinese population 
see more of what the Chinese community was. Family associations 
tended to be very insular whereas the benevolent societies and associations 
with their political and social activity, although limited, brought the 
Chinese way of life to the Canadian public. They petitioned to Ottawa for 
more relaxed standards in the immigration laws and, after a time asked 
for equal treatment. 


In the late forties children were being educated, enrolling in universities 
and also entering the business and commercial mainstream. Chinese 
began to be more aware of their situation. They began to realize that 
changes could be brought about fairly quickly by social and political 
action which they themselves could institute. 


So you see, historically the Chinese were taken advantage of. Their 
respect for authority combined with authority's prejudices effectively 
curtailed any real development of associations geared to social betterment. 


The Change 


As the Chinese population itself became more accepted, it became more 
aware and began to institute changes. Associations didn't really change 
Canadian society's perspectives. A RATHER WEAK BEGINNING BUT 

A BEGINNING NEVERTHELESS! Now associations are forming, pushing 
for human rights, equal opportunities, betterment of social institutions 
that can serve or already serve the Chinese community, such as better 
housing, old age homes, welfare and health services, and funding to aid 
in the preservation of culture. 


Parent associations are actively seeking changes within the school system - 
something unheard of in the past. They want public schools, particularly 
the core area schools with high percentages of Chinese children, to teach 
the Chinese language as a second language. 
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Community Organization 


Perhaps we should now turn our attention to more specific development 
of Chinese associations. I can easily illustrate this development and the 
reasons for it by tracing the Chinese community's growth in Toronto. 


As you probably know, Chinatown and the residential community are 
located in and around the core of downtown Toronto. The main business 
section of stores and restaurants runs from Elizabeth Street to the 
Spadina-Dundas-College area. The residents, now approaching 25, 000 
in Toronto, are concentrated in this same area and to the east in the 
Don Vale-Broadview-Pape district. However the Chinese community 
was not always situated there. It started in the Sherbourne-Queen 
location, moving to the York-Queen district and in the late 1940's, and 
in the 1950's reached its greatest commercial and residential concen- 
tration in the Queen-Elizabeth-Dundas area. 


Expanding industry and commerce has always forced the Chinese commun- 
ity to move. In the mid 1950's, the greatest blow to the downtown Chinese 
community came with the building of the civic centre and the expansion 

of the court house. Then, as in the era prior to 1950, the Chinese 
community accepted the move even though it received at times shoddy 
treatment from the civic government. Eviction notices were delivered 
with only a short time left to move. Prices offered were unquestionably 
low. 


Now outlooks have changed and community associations are fighting back 
to preserve what is rightfully theirs. Young families are being raised, 
and, because the social climate is improving, communities are becom- 
ing more open and interlocked. Although this process is good in many 
respects, it is beginning to threaten the Chinese cultural identity. 


This threat has caused many younger parents and youths to start associa- 
tions and groups to try to preserve their heritage. They are seeing their 
culture not as something to be cherished because it is traditional, but 
rather as something to be cherished and maintained because some of 

its outlooks and teachings are far better than many of the outlooks and 
teachings of the non-Chinese community. A RATHER PRACTICAL 
ATTITUDE. 
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0 [PORTANT FACT). This allows them to reach an economic level 

: where they have enough time to evaluate the direction of their lives and 

establish their own priorities. 

_ When these priorities are threatened they now have the time and money 

to defend them. For example, The Chinese Canadian Association was 

_ founded in the early fifties because of fear that the Korean War, with 

‘ “Chinese mainland participation, might cause the government to establish 
ir homie camps such as those used to imprison the Japanese 

. Canadians during World War Il. To me the Association represents the 

ase attitude of Chinese in Canada. Associations like this are beginning 

| nvolved actively in the political sphere to try to change the laws 

and ears that do not function properly for the Chinese community. 

This oven attitude has seen the growth of Chinese parents' associations 

to as for changes in the school system. It has seen the creation of an 

old age home by the Mon Sheong Foundation through private funds and 

government financing. 

So. as you see, the role of the associations has changed. They are 

actively Berne change rather than hoping for it. 


THE DEMAND FOR CHANGE NOW EXISTS, NOT JUST THE CLIMATE. 
via. 
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a Multicultural Development Branch 
os Ministry of Culture and Recreation 
de 0 77 Bloor Street West, 5th Floor 


Toronto, Ontario. M7A 2R9 


965-6621 
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Publications Available from 
Multicultural Development Branch 


Branch Brochure 
Multicultural Resource Materials 


Analysis and Design of Public Participation Programme Evaluation in Ontario 
Bookkeeping Procedures for Community Groups 

Citizens' Guide to Local Government in Ontario 

Conference Planning 

Discussion Leaders' Handbook 

Directory of Community Groups 

Directory of Ethnic Groups 

Getting People Together 

Public Participation in Planning Policy and Programme 

Resources for Community Groups 


Papers on the Portuguese Community 

Papers on the Chinese Community 

Papers on the Black Community 

Black Students in Urban Canada 

West Indians in Toronto: The Students and the Schools 
Papers on the Greek Community 

Papers on the East Indian Community 

Papers on the Italian Community 

Our Health Care System and What You Should Know About It 
Immigrants and Education 

Immigrants in Canada 


Immigration to Ontario - PartI (1957-1971) 
Immigration to Ontario - Part II (1972-1975) 
Ethnic Composition of Ontario 1971 


Conference Report on Toronto's Religious Communities and Multiculturalism 
Multiculturalism, Citizenship and Community 

Outreach in Understanding 

Heritage Ontario 

Gregorovich Canadian Ethnic Group Bibliography 
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